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Ottawa (CUP) 

G rowing up in 
Tyendinaga Mohawk 
Territory, Marlene 
Brant-Castellano was told that 
she would do best to get an 
education, lose her Mohawk 
identity and join Canadian so- 
ciety. 

But after treading a path 
that took her through a resi- 
dential school and into a post 
in tije first native studies uni- 
versity programme in Canada, 
she still felt incomplete. 

“Many of us in my genera- 
tion found that we were not 
happy or comfortable in the 
mainstream, and so we went 
back and said ‘how do we put 
together the two sides of our 
lives’?” 

Brant-Castellano brought 
up these memories in the or- 
nate hall on Parliament Hill 
where the Royal Commission 
on Aboriginal Peoples released 



Reversing the legacy 

Report’s recommendations on aboriginal education far-reaching 



its comprehen- 
sive report on 
the nature and 
the history of 
the relationship 
between Abo- 
riginal and non- 
Aboriginal Ca- 
nadians. 

After spend- 
ing her entire 
life in Aborigi- 
naJ education, 
Brant-Castellano 
hopes that this 
new report 
holds the an- 
swer for an edu- 
cation system 
that has too long 
produced generations of Abo- 
riginal people alienated from 
their traditional ways. 

Along with reports on legal 
issues, political affairs and so- 
cial problems, the report in- 




cludes an examination of the 
tragic legacy of the residential 
school system, as well as a se- 
ries of recommendations for 
future Aboriginal educational 
systems. 



TAKE THE 
CHILDREN 

The resi- 
dential school 
system was a 
tremendously 
destructive 
system that 
has left “a lam- 
entable herit- 
age for those 
children and 
the genera- 
tions that 
came after, for 
Aboriginal Ca- 
nadians and 
indeed all Ca- 
nadians," the 
report says. 
Established in the late 
1800s, at its height, the sys- 
tem had over 80 schools from 
the B.C. coast to the interior 
of Nova Scotia. Paid for by the 
federal government but run 



by Christian churches, the 
schools were gradually phased 
out after 1968. The last school 
closed in 1984. 

The school system was an 
important part of the govern- 
ment plan to assimilate Abo- 
riginal people into the main- 
stream of Canadian life. 

The targets of that policy 
were the most vulnerable 
members of the aboriginal 
communities: the children. 

Parents were too set in their 
ways to be reformed — they 
“might be taught how to dress 
in a civilised fashion," wrote 
the founder of one of the early 
residential schools, but they 
would always remain “the old, 
unimprovable people.” 

Most children were taken 
from their families before age 
ten and transported to schools 
far away from their home 
communities. Ripped from 



McGill calls for equal tuition 



by Zachary Schwartz 



... equally high, that is 



O nly one day after the 
Quebec government 
announced a tuition 
increase for out-of-province 
students, McGill issued a press 
release stating that the in- 
crease should also apply to 
Quebec students. 

“We are convinced that tui- 
tion fees for Quebec students 
will have to rise eventually as 
well,” says VP Academic Bill 
Chan in the press release 
dated November 19. “Raising 
tuition for out-of-province 
students is only part of the 
solution required to maintain 
the quality of university edu- 
cation.” 

But to most McGill under- 
graduates and graduates who 
went on strike last week, rais- 
ing tuition fees is part of the 
problem, not part of the solu- 
tion. 

The day before the admin- 
istration released its state- 



ment, undergraduate and 
graduate students voted over- 
whelmingly to join Montreal 
CEGEPs and universities in a 
one-day strike. 

Opposition to tuition fee 
increases, whether for Quebec 
or out-of-province students, 
dominated talks during 
McGill’s undergraduate and 
graduate general assemblies 
last Monday, and on the picket 
lines last Wednesday. 

While some professors sup- 
ported the students’ decision 
to strike, the administration 
refused to cancel classes. 

“Notwithstanding our sym- 
pathy with the cause espoused 
by students in the vote [of the 
Students’ Societies], it has 
been a long standing policy of 
McGill not to cancel classes. 
Classes, laboratories and other 
normal academic activities 
will therefore continue to take 
place....” reads a memo from 



Chan to McGill’s faculty. 

Nevertheless, McGill’s vp 
administration and finance, 
Phyllis Heaphy, believes that 
there is some common ground 
between students and admin- 
istrators. 

According to Chan and 
Heaphy, McGill has lobbied 
against the government’s cuts, 
with no response. 

“The administration will 
continue to pressure the gov- 
ernment not to impose dras- 
tic cuts to the university sys- 
tem on the basis that quality 
will be destroyed. Both stu- 
dents and administration 
agree on this.” 

But the motions passed by 
undergraduate and graduate 
student general assemblies 
focused not only on protest- 
ing massive funding cuts to 
education — but tuition fee 
hikes as well. 

That means that, contrary 




to Heaphy’s assertion, McGill 
students and administrators 
have very dif- 
ferent agendas. 

Adds Anna 
Kruzynski, vp 
university af- 
fairs of McGill’s 
Post Graduate 
Students’ Soci- 
ety, the Univer- 
sity’s agenda is 
one that few 
students would 
agree with. 

“The [fed- 
eral] cuts... 
have forced 
the provinces 
to cut their 
education 
budgets, and 
have given uni- 
versity admin- 
istrators the 
premise they 
need to pursue 



their privatisation agendas,” 
says Kruzynski. 



McGill and Marois: new best friends 
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take Kaplan and get 
into the right school. 



rl Thinking of Graduate School? 



J^ûû/ ^A//l^£'^S/7'y * A/£T/?Û 



Kadcnia helps students locate 
graduate scliools and obtain funding. 
Deadline for CFUW: 
November 30, 1996. 






fe- 



Personalized, 
computerized study 
plans, talbied to your 
tndividual needs. 



Htglity trained, 
export teachers who 
know the tests 
Inside and out. 



Proven methods, 
guaranteed to 
raise your score. 



KADEMA 

Educational and Grant Consulting Services 
tel (514) 84 4 -6553 
enuil kadema@odyssee.net 



LSAT classes start January 4 
GMAT classes start January 25 
GRE classes start January 6 
MCAT classes January 25 

the leader in test prep and 
admissions counseling 

üflafîtTl 

1-8Q0-KAP-TEST 

www.kaplan.com 



OPTOMETRISTlMff^^^^ ^ ’ ..uiTntpROrtSSioHM- 



Eyes Examined 
Eye Glasses (2 for 1) 
Contact Lenses (from $89) 
' Student Discount 



Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 



REDKEN 

STH AVENUE NYC 



Reach McGiir Students, -stah and profs in both official languages: 






Advertise in IheiyicGRI Daily, 0Ï 
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^ ^ . c ^^Professional typesetting is provided free! ‘ ‘ 



Karen Michetti, B.A., B.c.L, l.lb. 
ATTORNEY 

. Contracts 

• JletltCtl 1434, Ste-Catherine St. West 

. Divorce Suite 104 

^ ation Montreal, Quebec H3G 1R4 

.Consumer Tel: 514-395-8711 

Rights Fax: 514-395-8739 



McGiirs TA Union 



Thursday, November 21st, 1996 

After 930 days of negotiations with McGill, the TA union has received a so-called "final proposal" from the 
administration that would result In cuts to the salaries of over 60% of McGill Teaching Assistants. There can 
be only one response to such blatant disrespect for our members. 

Your union council has unanimously adopted a resolution for a 

GENERAL STRIKE VOTE 



to be held on 

Wednesday, November 27th at 6pm 
in Leacock, room 232 



Who is eligible to vote? All members of the union. 

Note: anyone who is currently a Teaching Assistant, Lab Demonstrator, Marker, Grader or Tutor, or has been 
a TA in the last 12 months can join by signing a membership card. If you are eligible and would like to join 
prior to the meeting, please arrive 30 minutes early. 

For supplemental information, please check our web site at http://www.cs.mcgill.ca/~ta-union/, call the office 
at 398-2582 or send email to agsem@leacock.lan.mcgill.ca 

If a strike is called the law prohibits any TA from working. Please come to the meeting and vote for a strike. 

The AGSEM Co-ordinating Committee 
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GOOD TO THE LAST DROP? 



Ever thought about the way 
coffee is produced? The aver- 
age Canadian drinks about two 
cups per day but knows very 
little about the black bean. As 
important as it may be to our 
lives, we pay a very cheap 
price for coffee. Plantation 
workers and small scale farm- 
ers put in great amounts of 
unrewarded labour. But the 
winners are the many middle- 
men — from the export mer- 
chant to the large multina- 
tional companies — who keep 
most profits, leaving crumbs 
to the producers. Additionally, 
the world price for coffee is 
highly variable because of 
speculation and it generally 
remains low because of over- 
supply. Peasant communities, 
having relied on coffee exports 



for generations, have little al- 
ternative other then continu- 
ing coffee production. 

Fair trade is an alternative 
to this system. Producer coop- 
eratives from Mexico to Tan- 
zania produce, transform and 
export coffee to Northern fair 
trade markets. They receive a 
higher price — generally five 
cents over world price. They 
also get better commercial 
conditions such as advance 
payments, credit and a long- 
term purchase commitment. 
In some European countries, 
fair trade coffee reaches five 
per cent of all sales. In 
Canada, it is stili in its infancy. 
But with the help of a new la- 
bel called Fair TradeMark, 
which certifies goods pro- 
duced under internationally 



recognised fair trade criteria, 
consumers will easily identify 
products which they want to 
support. As of yet, no major 
retailer has agreed to take a 
license. What Second Cup, A.L 
Van Houtte and others need is 
to feel secure about the de- 
mand for fair trade products. 
Tell them! 

A Just Coffee, a McGill PIRG 
project aims at educating stu- 
dents and coffee drinkers on 
fair trade and encouraging 
cafeterias and cafés to offer 
the product. They are tabling 
in Shatner all day Tuesday. 
Information as well as free 
samples of fair trade organic 
coffee will be available. 

— François Meloche 



_ On^betialf of everyone pick- 
eted on Wednesday, November | 
20 one-day strike, Ûq Daily 
would like to thank Anson Le, 
Will Kowalczyk and Gert’s Pub"' 
for providing hot chocolate, cof- 
fee and pizza. > 



Open letter to Health Minister 

David Dingwall 
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Your failure to deliver the 
long-awaited anti-tobacco leg- 
islation is disgraceful. Last 
week’s fiasco on Parliament 
Hill — when a budget leak 
stalled the legislation — was 
particularly disturbing. As the 
second health minister to have 
made repeated pledges to re- 
instate the ban on tobacco 
advertising since 1995, your 
stalling is unacceptable. 

After 14 months of empty 
promises, your government’s 
credibility is on the line. In 
your own words, “if the legis- 
lation does not go through, 
there is no reason to vote for 
the Liberals again.” 

Tobacco companies and 
their bloodhound lobbyists 
exert undue influence on the 
decisions of your government. 
Is it merely a coincidence that 
your legislation was delayed 
after tobacco lobby groups 
raised objections to the pro- 
posed lax increase on ciga- 
rettes? 

Does your party’s dithering 
have anything to do with the 
obscene amount of funding 
which the tobacco industry 
contributes to the Liberals 
($63 447 in 1995 and $92 053 
in 1994)? 

Does it have anything to do 
with Liberal cabinet ministers 
who have obvious ties to the 
tobacco industry (like 
Lucienne Robillard, who’s rid- 
ing association lawyer openly 
lobbied federal bureaucrats on 
behalf of the tobacco indus- 
try)? 

The tobacco lobby is defi- 
nitely too large a force in the 
politics of this country. 
Imasco, a tobacco company 



which has its head office in 
Montréal, says that restric- 
tions on the tobacco industry 
will damage the depressed 
Québec economy. This is no 
more than a thinly veiled 
threat. It is unbelievable that 
the tobacco lobby would use 
the sensitive Canada/Québec 
constitutional issue to rally the 
government around their 
cause. The tobacco companies 
have sunk to an unprec- 
edented new low. 

Tobacco companies veil 
their industry’s harm by con- 
tributing to the arts and to 
sporting events such as the Du 
Maurier Jazz Festival, the 
Montréal Grand Prix and the 
Montréal Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Tobacco companies do not 
give money to such events out 
of altruism. They give money 
because sponsorship has been 
proven to be the most effec- 
tive way to sell their product. 

These sponsorships are an 
insidious continuation of the 
tobacco industry’s targeting of 
young people. They maintain 
there is no link bettveen adver- 
tising and increased cigarette 
sales. That would make them 
the only industry on earth 
which does not benefit from 
publicity. 

Unfortunately, this source 
of funding has made cultural 
and sporting organisations 
dependent on tobacco compa- 
nies. Governments refuse to 
fill the financial gap, so the to- 
bacco industry is able to ex- 
ploit this in order to prevent 
sponsorship restrictions. 

Last week, Mr. Dingwall, it 
seemed that you were on the 

The McGill Daily 



verge of “overcoming” these 
conflicts of interest. Suddenly, 
due to a “budget leak,” you 
backtracked yet again. 

In fact, Mr. Dingwall, it ap- 
pears you are nothing more 
than a cabinet scapegoat. You 
have made no secret of your 
open conflict with Finance 
Minister Paul Martin over the 
tobacco legislation. 

Ironically, Martin sat on 
Imasco’s Board of Directors 
before becoming an MP in 
1988. It seems old bed buddies 
never really break up. 



Canadians are horrified by 
the liaisons which American 
politicians have with the to- 
bacco industry in the United 
States. But the same thing goes 
on in this country under our 
very noses. We urge you not 
to let this influence the imple- 
mentation of legislation which 
is so important to so many 
people. 



FJnup. Çtiemal and 
HneUea Madan 
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“It is hoped that this new uni- 
versity will recreate the transmis- 
sion of the core values of Aborigi- 
nal cultures that has been inter- 
rupted by the culture of residen- 
tial schools,” she said. 

Brant-Castellano paused when 
asked about how she sees the fu- 
ture of Aboriginal education — 
through eyes that have seen the 
halls of a residential school and 
the classrooms of an Ontario uni- 
versity. 

“[Dene elder] Jim Burke talks 
about how, when the geese are 
getting ready to fly, they gather 
together for nourishment and Jim 
said that this is what our people 
are doing; gathering together to 
take flight and take our place in 
the world at large,” she said. 

“This is the next stage in the 
evolution of Aboriginal identity.” 



or denied food1foS«peal(ing tn^:^ 
language, some teachers Vubb^^ 
offending students’ fac(^ln fece^ 
or made them walk tiirou ;h thè 
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CIRCLE OF VIOnCE 

The early architem of he 
school system perceived that 
their efforts they werej bringm^ 
Aboriginal children “Into the og 
cle of civilised conditions.” 

However, as the report makesi 
excruciatingly clear in page after 
page of examples, the only circle 
these children experienced was a 
vicious circle of abuse, punish- 
ment and shame. 

Beyond the violence that the 
schools inflicted on Aboriginal 
cultures, the report makes hide- 
ously clear the physical and 
sometimes sexual suffering the 
system inflicted on generations of 
children. 

Every child was a victim of 
neglect due to poor food, unsani- 
tary conditions and frequent 
overcrowding that was a result of 
the governments’ unwillingness 
to adequately fund the school 
system, the report claims. 

Moreover, many children were 
subjected to cruel punishments 
for breaking the harsh discipli- 
nary code of the institutions. 

The report details how one 
child, Charlie Clines lost his toes 
to frostbite after running away 
from his school in Northern On- 
tario in the dead of winter, Clines 
was trying to escape from eight 
years of daily beatings for wetting 
his bed. 

As the report makes amply 
clear, Clines was emblematic of 
the experience of the majority of 
children in the schools. 

Indeed, the report paints a pic- 
ture of a tragic system of schools, 
that only taught the children how 
to run away, avoid beatings, and 
hang themselves. 

The death rates at many 
schools approached 25% per 
year, the report asserts. Most of 
those deaths were from tubercu- 
losis that resulted from the poor 
food and overcrowding. 

Even more troubling, the re- 
port uncovers evidence that sen- 
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treat Aboriginal governments as 
equal partners with the federal 
and provincial governments. 

“The report represents the 
best chance we have in this cen- 
tury to offer hope for our people,” 
Ovide Mercredi, National Chief of 
the Assembly of First Nations, told 
a news-conference. “We do not 
want it collecting dust on any 
shelves in any government office 
across the country.” 

The 4,000 page report con- 
cluded that an overhaul of fed- 
eral claims negotiations is needed 
to end the situation where Ottawa 
is judge, jury and defendant. It 
wants the government to create 
a House of First Peoples, to join 
the House of Commons and the 
Senate in Canada’s parliament. 

The commission also wants the 
Indian Act to be dismantled and 
replaced by a series of new laws 
designed to enshrine the legal 
basis of the new Aboriginal na- 
tions. 

“My people are determined to 
achieve their rightful place in 
Canada without being a drain on 
the public purse,” said Matthew 
Coon-Come, the Grand Chief of 
the Quebec Cree. “But this will 
take fundamental change in the 
way the country is constituted 
and governed.” 

Indian and National Affairs 
Minister Ron Irwin said the gov- 
ernment would study the com- 
mission’s 440 recommendations, 
but he did not promise any legis- 
lation. 

“The best way to approach it. 
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[ j We could just say give us our 
ands back. If you think you have 
i^ problem now, in 30 years you 
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Mme conam^ion argues $2 bil- 
^®in extrav^pending is needed 
tc^prove Aboriginal’s social and 
economic conditions. Unless the 
federal and provincial govern- 
ments take some political and fi- 
nancial action now, they are guar- 
anteed to face far higher social 
bills and risk widespread violence 
within a generation. 

Despite living in a country 
with one of the highest standards 
of living, the 5-volume report 
says Canada’s 810,000 Aboriginal 
peoples live in inhumane condi- 
tions. 

Half of Aboriginal children live 
in poverty, and close to 60% don’t 
graduate from high-school. They 
also have high rates of suicide 
and drug and alcohol abuse. 

Aboriginal peoples represent 
less than three per cent of the 
Canadian population, but ac- 
count for 14% of inmates in fed- 
eral prisons. Their life expectancy 
is about eight years shorter than 
that of other Canadians. The in- 
fant mortality rate of Aboriginal 
babies is twice the national aver- 
age. 

Mercredi says that increased 
funding to better the plight of 
Aboriginal peoples by ending in- 
equalities in employment, health 
and housing is the least the gov- 
ernment can do. He said the costs 
of government inaction will be 
enormous, costing billions of dol- 
lars in the long-run. 

The commission estimates the 
cumulative effects of Aboriginal 
unemployment and social misery 
costs the Canadian economy over 
$7 billion each year, a figure that 
will sky-rocket to $1 1 billion if the 
status-quo is maintained. 

The McGill Daily 



Sine says 
ÎS the rec 



scaK - merge the more than 1,000 
m. Indian bands, Inuit villages, and 
gov- Métis settlements into 80 Aborigi- 
ida- nal nations 

ter.” - Parliament should issue a 



proclamation acknowledging past 
injustices to Aboriginal peoples 

- create a public inquiry into 
the effects of residential schools 

- provide early childhood edu- 
cation for all Aboriginal people 

- develop an Aboriginal con- 
trolled educational system 

- give academic credits to stu- 
dents for courses in traditional 
arts and cultures. 
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PGSS 

FUTURE VISIONS CONFERENCE: 

Graduate Students’ Perspectives on the New McGill 

Friday, November 29th, 1996 
David Thomson House, 3650 McTavish 
Ballroom 

9:00 am- 11:30 am 
Graduate Student Presentations 

1:00 pm - 3:00 pm 
Panel Discussion: 

Moderator Prof. Bruce Shore 
- Principal Bernard Shapiro, Vice-Principal Research 
Pierre Bélanger, Prof. Gary Wihl (English), Prof. John White 
(Physiology), Mr. MikeToye (student. School of Social Work), 
Ms. Marcella Trembley (student, Macdonald Campus), Ms. 
Regina Harrison (AGSEM), Ms. Anna Kmzynski (Vice-President, 
University Affairs, PGSS) 

3:00 pm - 5:00 pm 
Wine & Cheese 

Open to graduate students, professors and guests. 

Also invited: Senators and Board of Governors members. 

Organized by the Post Graduate Students’ Society - co-sponsored by 
the 175lh Anniversary Committee 
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Working for a degree 

Provincial government introduces 
apprenticeship programme 




by Mark Ratner 

A ttempting to combat 
the lack of skilled 
workers in the Québec 
labour force, the Parti 
Québécois has announced the 
introduction of a youth ap- 
prenticeship programme. 

The programme, unveiled 
at the recent PQ. economic 
summit, hopes to improve the 
job skills of the Québec labour 
force. Aimed at secondary- 
school aged students, it offers 
youth an opportunity to at- 
tain job skills 
and make 
money while 
earning the 
equivalent of 
a high school 
diploma. 

“This is an 
alternate 
method of 
training stu- 
dents,” says 
Jacques 
Lanoux, vice 

president. of the Société 
Québécoise de 

Développement de la Main- 
d’oeuvre (SQDM), the com- 
mittee that developed the 
project. 

Lanoux compares this pro- 
gramme to the type of ap- 
prenticeships that are com- 
mon in many European coun- 
tries saying, “You will have 
the same type of learning that 
they have in Germany or Swit- 
zerland.” 

Slated to commence in the 
fall of 1997, the programme 
will initially involve about 
1,000 students currently en- 
rolled in Québec high schools. 
Apprenticeships available will 
include work in professions 
ranging from mechanics to 
cuisine. 

Students will be asked to 
compliment their on-the-job 
training with academic classes 
in a second language and 
mathematics. After complet- 
ing the three year apprentice- 
ship, students will receive a 
diploma from the Québec 
Ministry of Education. 

In their first year of the 
programme, apprentices will 
earn 40% of the salary of a 
beginning worker in the occu- 
pation they are training for. 
This rate rises to 60% in the 
second year and 80% in the 
final year. 

Lanoux does caution that 
because the programme is still 
in its infancy, its success is far 
from assured. 

Some people already see 
potential problems with the 
programme. Community ac- 
tivists express concern that 
employers will take advantage 
of the apprenticeship pro- 
grammes by firing regular 



employees and hiring trainees 
at the lower wage rates. 

But Lanoux says that the 
use of apprenticeships is a 
new concept to most employ- 
ers who might be unsure of 
what they entail. “In Québec, 
there is no tradition for this 
type of learning,” he admits. 

David Alper, community 
organiser for Project Genesis 
disagrees, saying that appren- 
ticeships have been tried in 
Québec before and have failed 
to work. 

Alper de- 
scribes a past 
programme, 
PAIE, just 
canceled last 
year, which was 
a failure. Train- 
ees in the pro- 
gramme rarely 
had job oppor- 
^ tunities when 

the training pe- 
riod was over. 
Instead, he says apprentice- 
ships were followed by more 
unemployment. “(The partici- 
pants] end up on U.L, which 
gives them less then welfare 
— they end up worse off’ says 
Alper. 

Alper also points out that 
this apprenticeship pro- 
gramme may be wrongly 
viewed by the government as 
a replacement for education 
funding. In light of the pro- 
vincial government’s pro- 
posed S700 million dollar cuts 
to education, 

Alper worries 
that the intro- 
duction of ap- 
prenticeships 
is politically 
motivated. He 
says that gov- 
ernment ac- 
tion amounts 
to “giving a 
crumb here 
and taking 
away a large 
portion [in 
education] 
there.” 

However, Alper feels that if 
used correctly, apprentice- 
ships can play a valuable role 
in improving the state of the 
Québec workforce. “The idea 
of an apprenticeship pro- 
gramme is a good one.” 

For Lanoux, there are guar- 
antees written into the plan to 
ensure that abuse does not 
occur. He points out that any 
firm employing trainees must 
agree that no current workers 
will lose their jobs as a result 
of the trainees being hired. 

“This agreement between 
the employers and the gov- 
ernment must be agreed upon 
by both parties if they are to 




accept apprentices,” says 
Lanoux. 

Lanoux also addresses the 
possibility of unfairly low 
wages. Since the programme 
calls for a salary of 40% of the 
regular wage in the first year, 
it will mean that some appren- 
tices will be earning less than 
the minimum wage. Lanoux 
acknowledges that this is un- 
fortunate, but fair. Appren- 
tices, he says, “are learning to 
do something, and they do 
not yet have the experience of 
a regular employee.” 

Marie Chantel Girard, De- 
veloping Agent for the Coun- 
sel of Intervention for Access 
of Women to Work has a dif- 
ferent concern about the pro- 
gramme’s viability. “We are 
worried that these jobs are 
very accessible to men but not 
women,” she says. 

Girard worries that the po- 
sitions available will be pre- 
dominantly in male domi- 
nated sectors, and as a result, 
female students will not be 
encouraged to participate. 

Additionally, some worry 
that apprenticeships will pro- 
vide a dis-incentive to educa- 
tion. Students may choose to 
work as apprentices instead of 
seeking higher education. 
Lanoux say that these fears 
are unfounded, that in fact, 
the opposite is true. Since the 
apprenticeships are aimed at 
potential high school drop- 
outs, Lanoux explains they en- 
courage educa- 
tion. Because 
the degree 
earned is 
equivalent to a 
high school de- 
gree, appren- 
tices will have 
the opportunity 
to proceed to 
CÉGEP and then 
university if 
they want to, 
explains 
Lanoux. 

In general, 
labour unions have ap- 
plauded the programme. 
Arthur Sandborn, Montréal 
counsel president of the Con- 
federation of National Trade 
Unions (CNTU), comments 
that the CNTU is in favour of 
the programme but that steps 
should be taken to ensure that 
apprenticeships occur in jobs 
where future employment will 
be available. 

“We want to make sure that 
these [apprenticeships] are in 
growth industries” say 
Sandborn, adding that “the 
bottom line is that people 
shouldn’t be trained at jobs 
that aren’t going anywhere.” 
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T ho bluQ laq) snappod profoctively ovor 
iho onomious spaal<or system as tho load 
van rollod slowly to tho front of tho 
crowd. Vt/o had boon picketing at tho Milton 
Catos sinco 10:30 that morning, chooring as Boll 
vans lurnod away in solidarity, and trying to 
convince our poors that accessible education is 
worth striking for. 

By 14h30. ovor 1,000 students had gath- 
orod at tho Roddick Catos, waiting to tako thoir 
place in tho growing procession. 

"They said wo'ro Conoration X. They said 
wo'ro apolitical, they said wo don't care. I think 
wo proved today that it's not true. Wo'ro hero, 
and wo'ro going to stay for a very long timo, 
Mmo Marois." shoulod François Limoges of 
CECEP Rosemont from tho top of the van. 

Wo made our way through tho city, oncour- 
agod by tho unexpected lovol of support from a 
cross*^oction of society. The drone of tho heli- 
copters hovering above could not drown out tho 
enthusiasm of tho streets and tho inevitable 
chooring of "so-so-so-solidarilô.'’ But this timo, 
it meant so much more. 

This time. CECEP, university and high 
school students had all come together — and 
stuck together — to hold tho government ac- 
countable. 

In tho wake of a socitroconomic summit that 
yielded nothing but tho standard delays and 
evasions, iho students of Québec said they'd 
had enough. "Students say NO to all cuts and 
no one can chut us up," came tho cry from tho 
van as tho crowd. 10,000 strong, roared its 
agroomoni. 

A break at City Hall. A chance for loaders of 
iho Confédération doc syndicats nationaux and 
tho Fédération doc fommoc do Québoc to stop 
into iho spotlight of tho van and Join the stu- 
dent roprosontatives in declaring solidarity. 

Wo had boon at it for throe hours but ovon 
iho falling darkness could not mar tho coho- 
sivonoss of a woll-organisod march. 

"Mr. Boooochard, wo came hero to tell you 
that decisions will no longer be taken in a ho- 
tol. From now on, they will bo takon in tho 
siroots by us." announced Nicholas Ducharmo 
of UQAM. in front of Promior Bouchard's of- 
fice in tho Hydro Quebec building — our desti- 
nation. 

As somo marchers broke for food and oth- 
ers headed off for an occupation at UQAM. 
many agreed to meot again soon for the next 
stop in tho movement towards a more equita- 
ble society. 

— Samantha Murphy and Robin Perello 
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On va gagner 



WHERE DO WE GO 




byAnup Grewal 



A fter a month of relentless action on 
the street, a small, unexpected vie 
tory and a week of limbo, the lead- 
ers of the Québec student movement are 
searching for a way to keep up the momen- 
tum. 

At the November 20 demonstration 
against tuition hikes of over 6,000 students 
from CEGEPs, universities and even high 
schools in Montréal, the overriding mes- 
sage was “we will continue and we will 
win.” But there is little consensus on which 
path to take. 

“Its hard to say where we are going, “ 
says Chantal Da Silva, VP External of the 
undergraduate Students’ Society of McGill 
University (SSMU). “Right now, we are just 
trying to synthesize [Québec Education 
Minister, Pauline] Marois’ documents.” 

On November 18, Marois announced 
that tuition fees will be frozen for Québec 
students until the end of the current Parti 
Québécois mandate, but that students from 
out of the province will see their fees go 



“If you want to have a 
distinct society... now is the 
time to make the point 
[that] a distinct society is a 
society for people... ” 

Jarrett Rudy 
McGill, Ph.D History 
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Student movement 



up next September, to the “national stand- 
ard” — an increase of about $1,400 a year. 

The announcement also indicated a new 
penalty for CEGEP students who fail their 
courses. As weli, Marois announced no 
commitment to withdraw the projected 
$700 million budget cut for the education 
sector next year. 

The announcement threw the move- 
ment — which was in the midst of plan- 
ning the November 20 strike as well as 
having more CEGEPs and universities be- 
gin general strikes — into limbo. For two 
days many wondered what they would do. 

“Marois was afraid about the universi- 
ties striking because the costs of that com- 
pared to a tuition freeze would have been 
tremendous,” says Atirn Léon of the Fed- 
eration étudiantes et étudiants 
universitaire du Québec (FEUQ). 

But the result was not what Marois had 
intended. The majority of CEGEPs and uni- 
versities voted to go ahead with the dem- 
onstration and continue the strikes until 








CEGEP Ahuntsic 
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We win win'' 




I FROM HERE? 

QUESTIONING A NEW DIRECTION 



today. 

McGill students voted overwhelmingly 
for a one day strike while both Concordia 
and University du Québec à Montréal 
(UQAM) voted for a two day strike ending 
last Friday. Many CEGEPs extended their 
strikes until today. 

“So what you have is Marois faced with 
a similar situation again — there is a tui- 
tion freeze but the universities are still ac- 
tive," observes Léon. 



DIVIDED BUT STRONG 

Active they may well be, but division re- 
mains an issue. 

“Marois’ announcement didn’t divide us 
as effectively as she wanted. But some of 
the passion has been lost, some of the dedi- 
cation has been lost,” comments Chris 
Carter, president of SSMU. 

Noticeably missing from the demonstra- 
tion were representatives of FAECUM, the 
students’ association at Université de 
Montréal who thought there was no more 



reason to strike. 

Despite the divisions, 
says Benoit Renaud of the 
Mouvement pour le droit à 
education (MDE), what is 
left of the movement re- 
mains strong. “There is 
now a convergence of 
CEGEPS and universities 
from downtown Montréal, 
like U(JAM which has a tradition of being 
progressive, as well as new ones like 
Concordia and McGill,” he says. 

For Renaud, the continuing existence of 
activism is significant, “The strike actions 
are ending, yes, but it is only the begin- 
ning of the next step in mobilization 
against the politics of cutbacks and the 
idea of zero deficit by 1999,” he says. 

Everyone agrees that the fight should 
re-focus on the cuts to the education sec- 
tor, which combined with the tuition 
freeze, could be disastrous for universities 
and CEGEPs, 




PHOTO BY RACHEL ONO, COURTESY OF THE MCGIU TRIBUNE 

“Fundamentally, we have to establish 
the importance of post secondary educa- 
tion, We need well funded, accessible edu- 
cation and if governments don’t fund edu- 
cation, then there are many repercussions 
for society. We will lose jobs, research and 
innovation,” says Carter, 




“Je suis ici aujourd’hui parce 
que c’est une cause qui me 
tient à coeur pis Je pense qu'il 
faut pas se laisser avoir... 
Nous autres, en une Journée, 
on aura fait douze heures 
d’autobus pour venir et on le 
regrette pas, pas en tout... 
c’est trippant voir tout ce 
monde là. " 

Marilyne Tremblay 
CEGEP Jonqulère^ 



LET IT DIE OR LET IT CONTINUE? 

MDE, which first incited the strikes at the 
CEGEPS, feels it is not time to sit at a table, 
says Renaud, but to get the government to 
end the cuts, 

“The only alternative now Is for the 
government to abandon the cuts, they can 
make no other choice,” he says. 

It is important, Renaud continues, to 
make a coalition with other groups in 
Québec that are opposing government cut- 
backs, 

Léon says that FEUQ sees things a bit 
differently than MDE, While he agrees that 
it is time to join a wider coalition of groups 
such as unions to make the pressure 
greater, he feels it is time to relax a little, 
“I think there is going to be a problem 
with public opinion now, if we continue 
on the streets," says Léon, 

“Before when we were fighting the tui- 
tion hikes, we won part of the public opin- 
ion, But when Marois made her announce- 
ment on Monday, most public opinion 
thought it was good enough. If we con- 
tinue, there may be a backlash of people”, 
observes Léon, 

FEUQ would like to see the movement 
die down and then next semester, in Janu- 
ary, pick up again. 

Da Silva agrees, “It’s time to slow down 
now. It’s lime to go back to the table again. 
The reason why we were out on the street 
in the first place is because [the govern- 
ment] didn’t listen. But we can try again 
— it’s a cycle," she says, 

Léon comments that there are many 
proposals on the table for the government 
to take up such as FEUQ’s idea of looking 
at ways to make tax payments more equi- 
table, “The alternatives are on the table, it 
just needs the political will to take them,” 
he says. 

But Léon is cautious about any cam- 
paigns against education cuts by the stu- 
dents. “In 1995, we campaigned against the 
cuts and hit a concrete wall with the gov- 
ernment. So if we campaign against cut- 
backs, we have to be careful, othenvise, 
we will spend all our energies on some- 
thing we will never win.” 

This may be so, but for Carter the pres- 
sure has to be kept up. 



The McGill Daily 



“There are many highly skilled politi- 
cians who want to make us look like whin- 
ers but I’m sorry, if we don’t lake immedi- 
ate strong stances, we will never gel any- 
where, because if we let them cut $700 
million now, next lime it will be $14 mil- 
lion,” he says. 

That is why, says Carter, "we should 
never let up the heat." 



Who was thero: 



* Association généralo étudiante 
des secteurs sciences humaines, 
arts, lettres et communications do 
I'UQAM(ACEsshalcUQAM) 

* Association dos étudiantes et 
étudiants du secteur de l’éducation 

dei'UQAM(ADK2^UQAM) 

* Student's Society of McGill Uni- 
versity (SSMU) 

* McGill's Post-Graduate Students’ 
Society (PGSS) 

* Concordia Students' Union (CSU) 

* Association dos étudiants de cy- 
cles supérieurs de l'École 
Polytechnique (AECSP) 

CEGEP Ahuntsic 
CEGEP André-Grasset 
CEGEP André-Laurendeau 
CEGEP L'Assomption 
CEGEP 6ois-do-6ouloyno 
CEGEP Drummondvillo 
CEGEP Édouard-Montpotit 
CEGEP Granby 
CEGEP Jonquiéro 
CEGEP LaRôcho 
CEGEP Maisonneuve 
CEGEP Marie-Victorin 
CEGEP Montmorency 
CEGEP Rosemont 
CEGEP St-Hyacinthe 
CEGEP St-Jean-sur-Richoliou 
CEGEP St-Jérômo 
CEGEP St-Lauront 
CEGEP Trois-Rivières 
CEGEP Valloyfiold 
CEGEP Victoriavillo 
CEGEP ViouiHidontréal 
Champlain College 
Dawson College 

École secondaire St-Anfoine 
d'Exupôry 

* Vanior College 



— Organised by the Coalition 
Etudiante Montréal-Métropolitain 
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Jumping on the funding bandwagon 

McGill edges its way toward privatised courses 

by Rich Fitzmaurice 
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slightly misleading. 

While these classes 
are supposedly “cost 
recovery”, meaning 
that the $30,000 or so 
students are willing to 
pay for them cover 
the full cost of the 
programme, McGill 
has no money In its 
current budget to hire 
new professors to 
teach them. 

Current professors 
must divide their time 
teaching public and 
private students, thus 
further draining the 
already limited re- 
sources of the public 
students. 

Linda Carlson, 
president of the Post Graduate 
Student Society of McGill (PGSS) 
sees this as a major problem: “The 
most experienced teachers will 
spend more time with the stu- 
dents who pay more.” 

What are the motives of cor- 



porations in partially supporting 
these new self-funded pro- 
grammes? Professor Dealy, 
McGill’s dean of engineering, 
whose faculty was to offer the 
Masters of Manufacturing BMA in 
conjunction with the Faculty of 



Management, explains: “Compa- 
nies claim they need people to 
take these programmes.” 

David D'Andrea, a current 
masters student, sees this in a 
different light. “You can rest as- 
sured they are not doing this out 



ôMI CASA ES SU 

McGill students question whether CASA 



I n his “Towards a New McGill” 
conference last year, Principal 
Bernard Shapiro made no se- 
cret that McGill will begin to pri- 
vatise some of its programmes. For 
now, the plan to privatise depart- 
ments has been isolated to gradu- 
ate programmes. But what does 
this spell for the future? 

McGill has already drawn up 
plans to offer private business de- 
grees to professionals already 
working in their respective fields, 
including a masters of manufac- 
turing management, which was 
discontinued this year due to lack 
of enrollment. McGill is not the 
first Canadian university to offer 
privately funded classes, as all 
MBAs at Queens are now priva- 
tised. 

“Privatising of courses is being 
done, whether or not McGill con- 
cedes,” contends the undergradu- 
ate Students’ Society of McGill 
University (SSMU) VP University 
Affairs Don McGowan, a member 
of the school senate plannings 
and priorities subcommittee cre- 
ated in order to investigate the 
possibility of implementing pri- 
vate programmes. “The question 
is whether or not McGill wants to 
be a school that offers private 
degrees, and if so, we have to do 
it now. We can’t sit around and 
wait five years, or the market will 
pass us by,” 

All of this might explain the 
haste with which McGill has pro- 
ceeded to create private pro- 
grams. In fact, the programs are 
being implemented on an entirely 
“ad-hoc” basis, without any writ- 
ten guidelines. According to 
McGowan, this strategy is fully 
intentional. Currently, It takes 10 
I years for a new programme to be 
created, with a review after five. 
If the programme is not deemed 
successful after five years, it is 
terminated at a large financial 
loss, as the school is stuck with 
tenured professors they do not 
need. By proceeding on an “ad- 
. hoc” basis, McGill bypasses this 
potentially embarrassing stage. 

So far, the McGill administra- 
tion has refrained from the use 
of the word “privatisation”, pre- 
ferring instead the term “self- 
funding” when talking about 
these new programmes. 

Kale Williams, director of the 
University Relations Office, ex- 
‘ plains the difference as “privati- 
sation gives the impression that 
the student pays all the cost of 
the programme, while ‘self- 
funded’ courses are bankrolled 
from numerous sources, includ- 
ing donations by corporations.” 
Other self-funding courses be- 
ing considered include an inter- 
national business MBA and a busi- 
ness executive MBA. 

The term “self-funded” can be 



by Jameela Jeeroburkhan 

A s a McGill student, you are automat! 
cally part of certain organisations. Do 
these actually represent you? What 
exactly are the positions of these organisa- 
tions? 

These were some of the questions raised 
by a student who proposed the Students’ 
Society of McGill Undergraduates (SSMU) 
pull out of the Canadian Alliance of Student 
Associations (CASA) at the General Assem- 
bly meeting last Monday, November 18. 

The motion came after students voted in 
favour of a one-day strike objecting tuition 
increases for out-of-province students and 
continued government cuts to education. 
However, by the lime the CASA motion came 
to vole, so many students had left that the 
Assembly no longer had quorum. 

The student who forwarded the motion, 
Mario Nigro, cited reasons why CASA, a na- 
tional organisation of 10 undergraduate stu- 
dent bodies including McGill’s, does not rep- 
resent the views and actions of the SSMU, 
particularly on the decision to strike. 

“CASA executives are not in favour of the 
type of motion we just voted on,” Nigro said. 

■“We give CASA a lot of money but the 
organisation is not working for us. For us to 
be giving money to people who are making 
decisions that arc not in our interest — this 
is not democracy, this is not accountability,” 
he continued. 

CASA National Director Matthew Hough 
agrees that Nigro was not misinterpreting 
CASA’s past actions. “CASA has not chosen 
to protest in the streets but chooses to use 



other methods to pressure government,” he 
admits. 

Some of these methods include launching 
media attacks and forming committees of 
MPs, bureaucrats and students to study un- 
fair government policy. “The consultative 
process can work when dealing with rational 
individuals,” explains Hough, “however, in 
Ontario, it produced ludicrous policy,” 

Hough feels the Quebec government, like 
the Ontario government, is also not listen- 
ing to students. “Given the political climate 
of Quebec, both in terms of education and 
other pressures, the strike (on November 20) 
was not uncalled for,” he says. 

Further confusion between CASA and the 
SSMU arises when examining the tuition fee 
policy of each organisation. CASA would per- 
mit a tuition fee increase beyond the rate of 
inflation if government studies could prove 
this would not effect accessibility. 

The SSMU’s policy manual is not so leni- 
ent. “The Student Society is unconditionally 
opposed to any increase whatsoever in the 
total dollar amount of university tuition fees 
[...and] shall not become nor remain a mem- 
ber of any organisation whose policies are 
in contradiction...,” it slates. 

SSMU VP External Chantal Da Silva claims 
there is no contradiction between the two 
policies. In fact. Da Silva herself, as Québec 
regional director of CASA, played a key role 
in designing CASA’s tuition fee policy re- 
cently passed by the SSMU. 

She says there has been no change in SSMU 
policy and that the possible confusion comes 



of the goodness of their 
hearts. There is always some- 
thing in it for them, and it is 
not necessarily in the best In- 
terest of the school.” 

The big question is what 
are McGill’s interests in cre- 
ating self-funding pro- 
grammes? Many have argued 
that it would be a good way 
of raising funds for the use 
of the whole school. 

But self-funding pro- 
grammes are not an accept- 
able reaction to decreasing 
government funding, as they 
are only designed to break 
even; McGill makes no profit 
from them. While the largely 
international student make- 
up of these classes will mean 
greater international pres- 
tige, and while McGill may feel 
the need to follow suit of other 
Canadian and American univer- 
sities already offering such 
courses — privatisation is one 
bandwagon that may not be in 
McGill’s best Interest to jump on, 

CASA? 



REPRESENTS EVERYONE 



from a four-year old policy manual that needs 
to be revised. 

“The present manual is Incomplete and 
doesn’t present the proper rationale [behind 
its statements],” she explains. 

Da Silva feels last Monday’s motion to with- 
draw from CASA did not respect the demo- 
cratic process and was based on misinforma- 
tion. 

“The responsible thing to do would have 
been to put [the motion] on the agenda be- 
fore the General Assembly. Having not done 
so did not allow students to come to an in- 
formed decision,” she says. 

Da Silva agrees, however that by relying 
on what she perceives as an inadequate policy 
manual, the SSMU is not informing students 
of the position that is supposed to represent 
them. 

If CASA policy represents SSMU policy, how 
does one decipher the former? Is it leaving 
dangerous room for possible tuition Increases? 
“The only increase acknowledged by CASA is 
that of inflation,” says Hough. He remarks that 
the less categorical wording “gives CASA policy 
leverage with politicians, especially Reform- 
ers." 

Hough emphasises the need for studies as- 
sessing the impact of tuition increase on ac- 
cessibility. “Ideally, these studies would be 
done outside the government level by an in- 
dependent group,” he says. But CASA policy 
documents specify that such studies are the 
job of government. 

“CASA policy is not always well-worded,” 
he admits. 
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CANADA POST TO CUT 



pSANDS OF LOW-WAGE J 

Admail firings at the public’s request 




T en thousand jobs will be 
cut by Canada Post by 
February 1997 in what 
amounts to the “the largest 
mass firings in Canada Post 
history," according to Cana- 
dian Union of Postal Workers’ 
(CUPW) communications of- 
ficer, Catherine Louli. 

The cuts are the result of 
recommendations of the 
Canada Post Mandate Review, 
concluded in October, that 
examined all aspects of the 
corporation’s operations. The 
axing of the Admail division 
was one of the few recommen- 
dations accepted by Federal 
Publics Works Minister Diane 
Marleau, causing a fury of 
protest within Admail and the 
CUPW. 

Admail is the division re- 
sponsible for the delivery of 
unaddressed mail, or more 
commonly referred to as 
“junk mail." The division em- 
ploys approximately 10 000 
employees that range from 
part time to full time work. 

Those to be laid-off in- 
clude, “students right 
through seniors,” who “aver- 
age just over minimum wage, 
$7.00,” says Canada Post 



spokesperson John Kaines. 

That means that the aver- 
age Canada Post employee is 
below or near the poverty 
line, many of whom are sin- 
gle mothers and landed immi- 
grants. 

As one single mother ex- 
plains in a letter to her local 
MP, “1 feel rich people are 
benefiting by these 10 000 
jobs cut across Canada. This 
is another attack on the 
poor. Why is the Canadian 
government being so heart- 
less?” 

Even more disheartening 
are the prospects for unem- 
ployment insurance 
renumeration, which are 
based on the applicant’s most 
recent earnings. With Canada 
Post salaries being variable 
and related to business rev- 
enues, the dismantling of the 
Admail division could poten- 
tially scare customers away, 
leaving employees with little 
for Ul. 

This last detail is significant 
as the prospects for direct 
renumeration from Canada 
Post appear slim. 

“As to termination entitle- 
ment, we are unable to esti- 







mate at this time," says 
Kaines. 

The matter of unemploy- 
ment insurance is currently 
under review by federal la- 
bour organisations which will 
not release their findings for 
months. 

The government appears 
unconcerned by the loss of 
employment, citing the 
workforce expansion of other 
unaddressed mail companies 
as a response to the with- 
drawal of Admail from the 



market. Flyer Flyer distribu- 
tion companies pay less to 
their employees on the aver- 
age than Canada Post does 
presently. 

Canadians are more con- 
cerned about the role of 
Canada Post according to Mat- 
thew Bassett, special assistant 
to the minister of empioy- 
ment. 

“Canadians didn’t want 
Canada Post delivering this 
type of junk mail,” says 
Bassett. 

Competing corporations 
aiso had a stake in the cut- 
ting of Admail as complaints 
about unfair market advan- 
tages such as access to apart- 
ment building mailboxes 
were cited. 

The potentially largest win- 
ner in the unaddressed mail 
market stakes are the news- 
papers. The publications 
owned by Conrad Black which 
include the majority of all 
major daily city newspapers, 
for example, stand to gain 
with inserts in their daily cir- 
culations. 

In the end, it appears that 
the complaints of the mid- 
dle-class electorate will serve 



little else but to handicap the 
lower-income groups af- 
fected by the Admail firings; 
while unaddressed mail will 
not disappear but be re- 
routed to other distributors. 

The cuts also continue the 
Canada Post trend to weaken 
the CUPW member base. Last 
March, Admail division em- 
ployees in the Montreal area 
were forcibly discharged 
from the CUPW and Canada 
Post itself. These fired em- 
ployees were subsequently 
rehired as sub-contracted 
labour and stripped of their 
union benefits. These actions 
were taken without consulta- 
tion with the union or em- 
ployees affected, all facts 
that Canada Post denies. 

Door to door letter carri- 
ers are also under the threat 
of a rollback in their num- 
bers triggering vigorous pro- 
tests outside and in many 
Canada-wide Canada Post 
major offices. Many of these 
protests required the inter- 
vention of police officials. 

“Canada Post has the 
worst employee relations of 
any [Canadian] corpora- 
tion,” reiterates Louli. 



Locked in a room with Shapiro 



Future visions conference: graduate students’ 
chance to be heard... and listened to 

by Jameela Jeeroburkhan 



T his Friday, graduate 
students, professors 
and administrators will 
debate the present state and 
future direction of McGill. And 
this time everyone has to lis- 
ten. 

Entitled “Future Visions 
Conference: Graduate Stu- 
dents’ Perspective on the New 
McGill,” the all-day confer- 
ence was organised by 
McGill’s Post-Graduate Stu- 
dents’ Society (PGSS) in re- 
sponse to the drastic changes 
taking place at the University. 

“We hope that our con- 
tribution will be recognised 
and taken into account in fu- 
ture decision making,” says 
PGSS president Linda Carlson. 
Many of the topics to be dis- 
cussed at this week’s confer- 
ence echo written recommen- 
dations made by graduate stu- 
dents last January in response 
to Shapiro’s ‘Towards a New 
McGill’ document. 



The recommendations 
addressed the dangers of pri- 
vatisation, of McGill becoming 
a servant to industry and the 
impiications this could have 
on education quality and ac- 
cessibility. 

Severai contradictory 
administrative actions fol- 
iowed last January’s report, 
including a managerial pro- 
gramme for, and sponsored 
by corporations, a privately 
funded masters programme, a 
tuition fee increase for inter- 
national MBA students and 
other moves to downsize and 
privatise the University. 

So will Shapiro and 
other administrators listen 
any more carefully this time 
around? Erin Runions, PGSS 
vp external affairs says that if 
not, the conference can at 
least mobilise students and be 
an important political tool. 

“Now when the admin- 
istration continues to ignore 
student input, we can say we 



tried our best, and move to 
more radical actions,” says 
Runions. 

“Basically, we’re trying 
to get academics on our side,” 
explains Anna Kruzynski, 
PGSS vp of university affairs. 
“Right now they’re being pre- 
sented with one side of the 
coin. We’re going to present 
them with concrete, re- 
searched alternatives,” she 
says. Kruzynski hopes that 
these alternatives will have an 
effect on Senate which, ac- 
cording to her, is presently 
being “steered by severai ad- 
ministrators.” 

In the morning, seven 
graduate students will present 
papers on subjects such as 
their role in the decision-mak- 
ing process, creative solutions 
in teaching assistant (TA) ne- 
gotiations, corporate funding 
for research, and the link be- 
tween tuition fees and acces- 
sibility to post-secondary edu- 
cation. In the afternoon, Pro- 
The McGill Daüy 



fessor Bruce Shore will engage 
four graduate students, two 
professors, vice-principal 
Bélanger and Principal 
Shapiro in a panel discussion. 
Other participants \vill be able 
to address panel members di- 
rectly. 

“Graduate students in 
générai have not been too in- 
volved in the planning proc- 
ess,” says Kruzynski. “The 
panel discussion is really in- 
teresting because it puts eve- 
ryone on equal ground,” she 
adds. 

After the conference, 
PGSS’ Academic Issues Com- 
mittee will collect the ideas 
raised by papers, panel mem- 
bers and questions from the 
floor. The finished product, 
says Kruzynski, will be “a co- 
herent, well-researched docu- 
ment” providing a viable 
course of action for the chang- 
ing face of McGill. 

Given that the confer- 
ence falls around the time of 



two important McGill strikes, 
one by graduate and under- 
graduate students on Novem- 
ber 20, and a possible strike 
by TAs on December 1 , discus- 
sion may centre around tui- 
tion fees and TAs’ contract 
negotiations. However, 
Kruzynski hopes that these 
important issues will not mo- 
nopolize the debate. Such a 
forum should encourage con- 
structive solutions not simple 
“propaganda” or “Shapiro 
bashing”. 

Future Visions Conference, 
Friday, Nov. 29, 1996, David 
Thomson House, 3650 
McTavish. Student papers 
will be presented from 9h00 
to llhSO, the panci discus- 
sion is from 13h00 to IShOO 
and a wine and cheese from 
IShOO to 1 7h00. The confer- 
ence is open to aii graduate 
students, professors and their 
guests. 
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Group to counter inaccurate Muslim stereotypes 



by Samana SIddiqui 



magine you’ve never visited she says, 



It affects you in terms Niemi' points, out that apart munity, 
■ Canada and whatever you do ofschooiing, the services that you from Haitians and “tokens” like "Inti 
X know about It is based on what get, discrimination in employ- former MusiquePlus host Sonia of a get 
you see in your local news media: ment." Benezra who is Jewish, or black “For ex; 

a barrage of awful events. Fo Niemi, executive director of comedian Gregory Charles, you’d the Nat 

“If someone living far from the Centre for Research-Action on be hard pressed to find any other sented, 
Canada or Qjuébec only hears Race Relations in Montréal, agrees personalities from ethno-cultural theMuj 
news about incidents involving that the media’s constant por- communities in Qpébec’s French- “I fir 
Marc Lepine, Paul Bernardo, a few trayal of negative events abroad language media. lot mor 

Canadian soldiers in Somalia, serve to fuel stereotypes and af- Khan says the need for a Mus- she add 
Jacques Parizeau’s remarks on feet ethnic communities here. lim media advocacy group in But B 
referendum night, and so on, “A lot of stereotypes are per- Québec is even more necessary ignored 

then that person would assume petrated by the North American because of separatist politics and til recei 

Canadians were barbaric because media that shape our perceptions its effect on how minori'tles are there w 



THURSDAY, NOVEM 
BER 28 



• The Native Friendship 
Centre of Montreal presents 
a reading with play\vright Daniel 
David Moses. 2001 St. Laurent at 
19h30. Admission is by donation. 



university students in Riyadh 



of our immediate and local envi- portrayed in the media, 
ronment,” he says. "With the political situation, 

Khan says CAIR-Montreal will ethnic minorities as a whole get 
also try to create more of a Mus- painted with the same brush, as 
lim voice in the media. She says sort of spoiling the aspirations of 
Muslim voices are usually heard those who would like a separate 
about “more traditional" topics country,” she says, 
like religious holidays but are But Francois Berger, who re- 
usually excluded when it comes ports on immigration and cul- 
to “controversial issues" like the lural communities for Montréal’s 
Hijab debate two years ago. La Presse, says the French-lan- 
In 1994, a Montréal high guage media adheres to the same 
school student was sent home for standards of news worthiness as 
wearing the Muslim woman’s the English-language media, 
headscarf, commonly described “1 do not think the French-lan- 
as the Hijab. The incident sparked guage media is more negative,” he 
a flurry of media coverage in says. “1 think it’s the same thing 
Québec and Canada. Khan says a for all of them (journalists) be- 
Muslim voice on this issue was cause bad news is good news for 
practically non-existent. everybody." 

“Very rarely did you have Berger also points out La Presse 
Muslim women (who wear the does publish positive features on 
Hijab) speaking for themselves. local ethnic communities. 

Instead you would have experts But Khan does see a divide in 
and everyone else.” the French and English-lanBuaee 



• Storyclrcle at the Yellow 
door, 3625 Aylmer Street. Admis- 
sion S3. Info 398-6243 or 844- 
2657. 



FRIDAY NOVEMBER 
29 



• The McGill Choral So- 
ciety presents Faure’s Requiem 
at the Erskine and American 
United Church, on the corner of 
Ave. du Musée and Sherbrooke. 
Tickets sold at the door or are 
available in Advance at Sadie’s, 
$5 for students and seniors, S7 
for adults. Info: 398-6814. 



PRO-ACTIVE RESPONSE 

Khan also hopes CAIR-Montrdeal 
will encourage Muslims to be more 
pro-active when dealing with the 
media. 

Naseer says many Muslims 
take a less-than-dlrect approach 
in dealing with inaccurate cover- 
age of Islam and Muslims. 

"I have met many Muslim 
friends who say, 'I’m going to can- 
cel my subscription to The Ga- 
zette’ or I’ll stop listening or 
watching CBC or any station that 
presents something that offends 
us or upsets us’, but at the same 
time you can’t avoid the reality 
of life," he says. 

“When you try to shut your- 
self off from the world of media, 
then you are abdicating your re- 
sponsibility to rectify the situa- 
tion,” he adds. 

This responsibility, says 



ONGOING 



•St. Martha’s in the Base- 
ment: Christian worship for jus- 
tice seekers, followed by light veg- 
etarian supper. 3521 University, 



• SSMU Task Force: Inter- 
ested in anti-discrimination is- 
sues? Get involved in SSMU’s task 
forces on Women, LBGT issues. 
Visible Minorities, Accessibility or 
Religious Accommodation. Go to 
the SSMU front desk or call 398- 
6801. 
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classifieds 



Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students 
& Staff (with valid ID): S4.60 per day, 
3 or more consecutive days, $4.05 
per day. General Public; $5.75 per 
day, or $4.90 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may 
apply, prices include applicable GST 
(7%) or PST (6.5%). Full payment 
should accompany your advertising 
order and may be made in cash or by 
personal cheque (for amounts over 
$20 only). For more information 
please visit our office or call 398 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSI 
FIED ADS OVER THE PHONE 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFUL 
LY when it appears IN THE 
PAPER. The Daily assumes no finan 
cial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear 
free of charge upon request if infor- 
mation is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad. 



MOVERS/STORAGE 




University of Toronto 
Faculty of Management 

Mississauga Campus 

MASTER OF MANAGEMENT & PROFESSE )NA1 . 
ACCOUNTIN(; PR0<;RAM[« 

INFORMATION SESSION 

A Co-op Experience... 

For future leaders of the accounting profession 
Extremely High Job Placement Rates... 

For Co-op Work Tenus & Permanent Placement 
85%+ Pass Rate on CA Exams... 

About 40% higher chance of passing the CA exams than the average 

CA candidate 

For Graduates from Any Undergraduate Degree 
Advanced standing for Business Grads 

Thursday, November 28 
12:00pm 

Arts Building Room 160 



* formerly the MBA in Professional Accounting Program 



HELP WANTE 



Christmas Gift Wrappers 

Creative, independent 

Locations-downtown Toronto, North York, 
Mississauga. M«s. to $8.25/hr * bonuses. 
Wrappers to Î7, 15/hr. Full/part time, 
Dec. 1-24 (416) 536-4415. 



Earn $100-200/day Master School of 
Bartending- bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15yrs. McGill rate. 849^ 
2828. 

WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 

Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications, transcription of 
tapes. Editing of grammar. 28 years experi- 
ence. $1.75/5. S.P. 7 Oays/week. 
Campus/Peel/Sherbrooke. 
Paulette/Roxanne 288-9638/2880016 

Experienced editor/proofreader/writ- 
er/ tutor. Help with yaur student papers, 
theses, manuscripts, résumés, translation 
Spanish/ French/English. Call Marian 765- 
9804 7days/week. 



Word-procesting term-paperi, theses, 

reports etc. Word Perfect 5. 1 Laser printer. 
Fast, professional service, good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282 0301. 



Close to McGill; Word processing with laser; 
$1. 50/page, CV. graphs, translation, ... 
Macinlosh/PC documents: SFText; 284-6050. 



Count on me... Save time. Text processing H 



n 





Centre Contre l'Agression de 
l'association des Etudiants de 
L'université de McGill 

HELPLINE 398-8500 

7 days a week 6pm-12am 

• Listening 

• Referrals 

• Support Groups 

• Public Education 

Information Line 
398-2700 (Mon. to Fri.) 

10am-5:30pm 
Rm 430 Shatner Building 





ES&TICKETS 



I 



by reliable professional. Term papers.'the- 
ses. Rapid service $1.50/pg double 
spaced. Atwater/de Maisonneuve. 935- 
9528. 



SERVICES OFFERED 

Georgio Tailor 

Specialist in repairs of all kinds-men & 
women- professional work guaranteed. 
Student discount 20%-30% off. Example reg- 
ular pant hem $4. 1118 St Catherine West 
#406. 879-5649. 



Experienced, licensed Dianetics® 
auditor. Effective for losses, separa- 
tions, broken hearts and getting your 
mind and soul back in tune. Free inter- 
view and information. Darrell 522- 
3473. 



Searching for Elizabeth, 21 sister of 
Michael, 25 and Joey, 27. Would like to 
contact any one of these 3 persons For info 
call (514) 453-9648. 



Reserved seat available for all 
Canadiens hockey games. Ticket prices 
start at $20.00 each. Also, superb seats still 
available for concerts; Deep Purple Nov. 21 
I and Tragically Hip Dec 9. Info call Joe at i 
I 7660298 or 949-1661, | 

LESSONS/COURSES 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE: 

Intensive 20 hour weekend seminars. 
Proven test-taking strategies. Comprehensive 
seminar packages lor only $225. Oxford 
Seminars 1-800-269-6719. 

Music Academy offering courses in guitar, 
bass, piano, drums, flute, vocals, sax, compo- 
sition writing etc. Tel 363-6771, 626-8194 
McGill students receive IPX discount. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

iflQ^cGILL 

LQJ -^NIGHTLINE 
mm M-6246 

Are exams getting you down? Give us a call 
- we’re here to listen. 6pm-3am. 7 days a 
week. 398main 398-6246. 








Natural Medicine 



Canada's only College training doctors of naturopathic medicine is now 
accepting applications for its four-year, full-time program. 

Naturopathic doctors (ND) are the general practitioners of natural 
medicine. Naturopathic students receive over 4,000 hours of instruc- 
tion in basic medical sciences, diagnostic medical sciences and 
naturopathic therapies including: 



mmitmlmr: 



Where extreme bowling 
winds up with 
party hardy fun 

CHECK OUT THE ACTION AT PARE LANES 

On Fridays and Saturdays after 10 pm., the late night 
scene moves to Pare Lanes. The light show sets the mood, 
the DJ is hot the music hotter and the energy sizzles. 

Come to the best party in town. Show off your bowling 
style then stay awhile to meet and mingle. 

•Prizes 

• Reasonably priced drinks and snacks 

• Gub-Iike atmosphere 

w 5250, Paré. 

fbîînïîr^Æk Montreal, Que. I I4P I P5 
TcL 731-9626 




* acupuncture 

* botanical (herbal) medicine 

* clinical nutrition 

* homeopathy 

* and more... 

Applicants must have three years of full-time university studies and 
specific prerequisite courses. 

Join a growth industry. Become a naturopathic medical professional. Call... 



The Canadian College of Naturopathic Medicine 



Tel: 4 16-486-8584 



Fax:416-484-6163 



Toronto, Ontario 



[OPEN FRIDAYS and SATURDAYS TILL 3 am.| 

IT’S TIME TO BOOK SPACE l\ 
.O.llB.BL-l,MBF-R-Y.F.aB.F-M).ISSIJF.S:. 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5 



'mVIFBWltl'S'O'R^ÜETT'Y'AT'" 
398-6790 TO ARRANGE 
ADVERTISING IN THESE 
^ EXCITING ISSCES. ^ 
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□li3 ifilL^wW Peel Pub ShowbdI'openZdaysaweeIc, 11>3AM 

Fun • Food • Great Prices • Huge Sports Screens 





BOISSONS FORTES ET VIN 
LIQUOR & WINE 

lundi au vendredi 
Monday to Frida 
delShOOàir 
3 pm to 7pm 



D0PU» 196d 1 




06 Moisonneuve Ouest • Réservations: (514) 845-9002 



BIERE EN FUT*DRAFT BEER 

140o2pi(het .....17,49$ 

60 02 pichet 7,89$ 

32 02 pichet™. 3,99$ 

1 4 02 chope 1,99$ 

7o2vefie/Gl(8s 0,99$ 

BIÈRE EN BOUTEILLE 
BOniED BEER 

Importée supérieure/ 

Premium Imported 5,49$ 

Régulière importée/ 

Regular Imported 4,59$ 

Grosse bière /Quorts... 3,99$ 

Micro 3,49$ 

Dom. supérieure/ Premium Domestic 2,99$ 

Domestique /Domestic 2,49$ 

BOISSONS «DRINKS 

Pichet thé glacé <long Islondt 32 02 / 

32 02 lonq Islond Icelea Pilcher 12,49$ 

Exolique/txotk .6,49$ 

liguer supérieure / Premium liquor 5,49$ 

liqueur régulière / Regulor liquor 4,49$ 

Shooter supérieur / Premium Shooter. 2,99$ 

Shooter Peel / Peel Shooter 0,99$ 

Boisson non olcoolisée / 

NoriAlcoholic Drink 2,49$ 



CAFE ET AUTRES 
COFFEE & OTHERS 

Coppuccino. coté au Idl, espresso 1,99$ 

EouHaya/NoyaWoler 1,79$ 

Jus/iuice 1,29$ 

Boissons gareuses/Soda 1,29$ 

Café, thé, lait / Coffee, Teo, Milk 0,99$ 

VIN ET COOLERS 
WINE & COOLERS 

« 15,99$ 

1/4 litre 5,49$ 

Verre /Gloss 3,49$ 

Cooler vodko,vin, rhum/ 

Vodko, Wine & Rum Cooler 5,49$ 

Chompogne 34,99$ 

SANGRIA 

Pichet 60 02 Pilcher 11,99$ 

Pichet 32 02 Pilcher 6,49$ 

Verre /Gloss 3,49$ 

SOUVENIRS 

Colon ouoté cPeel Pubi Sweatshirt ...... 29,99$ 

T-shirt 16,99$ 

Cosquette/Cop 15,99$ 

Colejons / Boxer Shorts 1 4,99$ 




LUNDI 

Dorerd'entrecits. 



.4,99 



4,99$. 



Assiette de viondt fumée 3,99s 

PemM aaoligta S solodi César. 2^99$ 

MARDI 

‘ Poulet grillé ovec 
' ; fettucinriilfredo . 

•^'lifleck hodi!...!: 

' sMojilis el frites. 

^ .MERCREDI > 

.yC.:(dlelette de mu el spogbei _14,99$ 

Assiette de filet 3,99$ 

Vde poulet gidlé 
Pilé chinois 



MONDAY 

.RihSletikDiiïMr 



™ Smoked Meut kttdiekh Plotter 
.PemlnlAiTobialaondCMSorSoIod ^ 

iHj r'- 

TUESDAY i 

Grilled Chicken Hllel . ^ 
L-vi ■ • wIlh.FettucIni Alfredo , 1 
Homburger Steoli.'i': 
.il....;......;., MuneE t Fries ' 

,,;^^EiD>NESDi^ 

:i^.:--....VeidCulieUS 



^99$. 



JEUDI 

Poulet frit ^ 

Pilé de vionde 

losogne et solode Césor . 

VENDREDI 

Assiette de brochette de poulel . 



Ponde viande moiscn 

SAMEDI 

Tortellini et salade 

Assiette de Souvlokl ... 

Ckib Sonduikh ou poulel grdlé 

DIMANCHE 

Assiette de butgermidiig on. 
Fojilos ou poulet ........ 

Piizopockelghelti 



_4,99S 

..3,99$ 

_2,99$ 



.4,99$ 

.3,99$ 

.2,99$ 



**•«*«*•***•««• I 



. Gcied Chicken 
■ FiDel Plotter 
Shepherd's pie 

THURSDAY 

.1™... Chicken Stir Fry 

........... Moot Pie 

losogno & Coesor Salad 

FRIDAY 

.Chicken Brochette Flotter 



.„.4,99S... 
..„.3,99S.„ 
lé _ 2,99$.. 



.4,99$. 

.3,99$. 

.2,99$. 



. Home-Mode loked Meol loof 

SATURDAY 

...... lorteDinl & Salad- 

Souvloki Plotter 

. Grilled Chicken Oub Sandwich 

SUNDAY 

Mkhigon Burger Plotter 

Chicken fojilos 

.™ — Piziopockelgheill 



la plupqrt des spédoux incluent petit pcnn hois, choix de salade, 

Z pommes de terre (frites, purée, botnilies ou ou four). 
Most doily specioh includo a fresh boked roll, 
ko of solod, rire or poloto (fries, moshed, boded or baked). 




POCHETTES • POCKETS 

Hombourgeois / Hamburger 1,29$ 

Homboutgeois végélorien / Veggie Burger 1,29$ 



Pi220 . 
Foptos . 



1,29$ 
1,29$ 

SALADES • SALADS 

Solode de thon / Tuno Solod 3,49$ 

Solode maison / House Solod 2,99$ 

Salade Césor (petite) / Caesar Salad (Small) 2,49$ 

SOIW^jlNS • SUBMARINES 

Sieok 3,99$ 

Thon 3 , 99 s 

Poujrfgr/6//,Vriiy-CliitkW ./.Crib'S, 99,5 

Vég%eri7lfeàelflrion:;^^^^ #!5.;.3,4?S 

N<^iyj:i!STK^^UR 



Ved 



wrtî 









Caesorghetti 

SonMè'BU'^ml 

Spa^nsaraIjo;g(|â@^glMlti Moal Soure 

Spaghetti sdtm âiixîéniotesÂpogheHiu^Jhw Sou 
HoinbojirgeoK8,M/8 02;HmtilHifo&!l.ll- 



Haipbourgecds 4 02 '/ ^ otHâr^rgew*, 

Hot dog un ptej/foot long’Hot Dog d 

CwiIIaJ l 



Frohidÿ grillé'/Grilled Cheese 
Ailé dé poulet / flickéh Wiiins ...ilîHi;- ......i 

LES A COTÉS^*, SIDES / DESSEIRTS 

NachoV'^^tiîu...™ ' 



// 



L2,99$ 
2,29$ 
1,49$ 
...2,99$ 
2,49$ 
...2,29$ 
1.1,99$ 
' 0,39$ 



PouhnePe^rà’ftiiShf.^ 

Frites sauce / Fries & driivÿj^' 

frites /fries 

Extras 






f.„..;..4,99$ 
.2,99$ 
.1,99$ 
.1,49$ 
.0,49$ 



DESSERT 

Tarte aux pommes / Apple Pie , 



.1,89$ 



SATISFACTION GARANTIE OU VOUS NE PAYEZ PAS! B(S)NNE JOURNÉE! • SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOU DONl PAY! HAVE A G(2)©D DAY! 




PowerPC 603e, 117 MHz* 
11.3" dual scan display 
6xCD ROM 

Advanced Apple Trackpad 
16 MB RAM 
750MB Hard Disk 



Features: 

• PowerPC 603e, lüOMHz 

• Built-In 14" display 

• 8MB RrWl 

• 800MB Hard Disk 

• 4x CD ROM 



TK* LUÎdl ümpulcTSitw b » rxM Aif piwfii slureopcfakil b) MiGifl l'nhtntfy co 
km* üs uudiTits aixl UiS. 

.411 Priccj aie suhjLTi «Khanpr «bhiiui notice. 



'Other confiRunitiofis arc anibble. 



Bargain Price! 

Get all the Power of RISC computing 
with the easy to use Macintosh Operat- 
ing system. Ideal for typical student 
needs. 



AppiePowerBook1400 

™ Long awaited, these new PowerBooks improve on 
|f Apple’s award-tvinning PowerBook 5000 series by 
[/ providing increased performance and new features. 
A Several models now offer built-in CD-ROM drives. 






Vbll us at hnpiy.*mif.mcgiH ctipci 






Mac" OS 



cs 



McGill Computer Store- 

BurmideHxU Room 112 . TtT: 398-5025 Far 398-5185 
Emiil i mcs9ct.mcgilLa Web : bnp-//wvw.mc|^a/mcs 



Performa 6400 

-No compromises. At a blazing 180 or 200MHz 
this RISC computer will never keep you 
waiting. And the advanced multimedia 
features like the built-in subwoofer and SRS 
surround sound audio are sure to please. 



PowerPC 603e, 180MHz* 

• 16 MB RAM 

I * 1.6 GB Hard Disk — « 

•8xCDROM , 

• 28.8 FaxAbice/Modem j 

• SRS Surround Sound ^ 

•PCI Bus ' , 













